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Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(a)r\n. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 2: tutor, coach. 


In a competitive world, you need good advice. Who better to provide you with guidance 
on career goals or graduate studies than alumni—women and men who have taken just 
those kinds of decisions? 


Left to right. top row: Ali Mohammadi, 
Robert Cervantes, Jian Shen, Modeste 
Levira, Betty Vedrine, Celia Lamberdiére. 


Contents: Bottom row: Andrea Cestaro, Usas Seang, 


| Pat Hardt, Akiko Yoshioka. 


The Mentor Program matches students and graduates with alumni volunteers who, 
through their professional and personal experience, provide practical advice on the 
realities of the workplace. 
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Letter from 
the Editor 


*m still not sure how it happened, but I was invited to and attended an extra- 

in another city a couple of weeks ago. Everyone (okay, not me) at the party 

attractive, my age, employed, charming, well-dressed, well-educated, fit, 
slim, single and had a great dental plan. They also shared an alarming passion for 
racquet sports. (Who would have guessed that you could use the words passion and golf in the same 
sentence?) They also shared, as far as I could tell, the same ethnicity, religion and sex- ual orientation. I can’t 
prove it of course, but I think a certain famous Scottish geneticist might have made out that party list. Either that or they were 
secretly filming an “all boomers in khaki” ad for a major clothing store. Whatever. The thing that struck me is that this kind of 
party just wouldn’t happen at Concordia or even in Montreal. Not because we all aren’t incredibly attractive of course, but because 
Concordia and Montreal share something that you really can’t appreciate until you go elsewhere—diversity. Wonderful, exciting, 
glorious diversity. As luck would have it, that is the theme of this issue—a celebration of diversity. Space restrictions don’t allow 
for more than a sample of some of the diversity at Concordia, but you’ ll get the idea. 

In this issue you can read Anna Alexander’s piece on diversity at the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, learn how Muslim students 
are combining education and religion and how Native students are “on the rise.” If you are a Gay, Lesbian or Bisexual student 
check out page 13. You will also learn how an editor, in this case Howard Bokser, the Editor of Concordia’s Alumni Magazine, 
deals with diversity issues in his magazine. Thanks to the School of Graduate Studies and Research you can read a feature article 
on the Black Student Initiative and mark your calendars for their exciting conference on diversity coming up at the end of January. 

We also have lots of news from the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science that will make you proud to be a Concordian, 
regardless of your Faculty—and about the Faculty of Commerce and Administration information sessions. If you are a graduate 
student you'll want to look out for the ad for the new Grad t-shirts (and be well dressed at any party) and if you are a Psychology 
Major then be sure to read the message from your student 
association. 

That’s not all—there is also: a new song from Health 
Services (you’ve been warned); some news on how the rest 
of North America finally knows what we always knew—we 
have the best women’s hockey team anywhere; some “diver- 
sified” learning tips from Mary O’Malley; a look at the 
diversity in our Mature Student population—and you’ll get 
to meet some of our International Students and find out how 
they all managed to get Pat Hardt to buy them lunch. All of 
this plus Daryl Lynn Ross’s article on our Multi-faith 
University and the usual helpful advice from The Student 
Success Centre, Financial Aid and Awards and articles from 
the many departments that make up Advocacy and Support 
Services, including their tips on how to avoid (unwittingly) 
cheating during exams. 

Finally, you may be wondering why we have a shot of the 
Library’s new website on this page. Simple—we ran out of 
room in this issue and when we told them they would have 
to share a page they naturally wanted to be on the most wide- 
ly read and popular page in The Bridge. Unfortunately, there 
just wasn’t room on the humour page. 
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Document Done 


by Diane Sauvé 


In the fall, the Libraries introduced a new look to their website. The 
main goal behind the redesign was to make important or frequent- 
ly used library resources and information more easily accessible, 
while keeping the layout as clean and simple as possible. We hope 
that you will find the changes useful. Please send your comments to 
Susie Breier, Library Web Team Chair (susie@alcor.concordia.ca). 


Jocelyne Cottier 


and Other 
Concerns 


by Howard Bokser 


s editor of Concordia University Magazine, I make a 

conscious effort to ensure that the magazine mirrors 

the reality—and variety—of Concordia and its alumni. 
According to some, I go either too far or not far enough. After 
running a story on Concordia’s groundbreaking queer studies 
programme in March, I received a letter from a grad who com- 
plained, with some humour, that Concordia’s motive for offer- 
ing queer studies is to push an agenda of political correctness. 
At about the same time, I heard from an alumnus expressing 
his concern about the lack of diversity of the people, specifi- 
cally black Canadians, who appear on the cover of Concordia 
University Magazine, essentially saying that we’re not politi- 
cally correct enough. 


Despite the aversion by many of anything smacking of politi- 
cal correctness, I suspect most folks support much of what the 
term implies—it’s the term itself that’s offensive: it’s easy to 
cringe at anything called “political”; and it’s not hard to take 
umbrage at something arrogantly labelled as “correct.” Better 
we should call it “socially sensitive.” We can certainly all agree 
(I hope) that it’s crucial to be sensitive to the distinct commu- 
nities—historically ignored, or worse—within our society, who 
include women as well as visual, religious and other minori- 
ties. 


Concordia University Magazine’s mission statement says it 
should reflect the “urban, multicultural institution” that 
Concordia is. Of course, I’d insult our readers, lose credibility 
and help no one if our article selection was based on anything 
less than the criterion also spelled out in our mission statement: 
to meet “the highest journalistic standards while remaining 
stimulating and entertaining.” I certainly never think to myself, 
“Let’s do a piece on this guy simply because he’s from Tahiti,” 
and if I did, our readers would know in an instant. It’s my job 
to make sure we find stories that are pertinent and representa- 
tive. If I put white males on eight covers in a row, that would 
be irresponsible. And I already have a selection process based 
on diversity: academic diversity. I wouldn’t put engineering 
professors on eight covers in a row, either. Certainly the second 
letter writer wasn’t suggesting that I feature someone simply 
because they’re black; rather, he was reminding me that there 
are plenty of grads in the black community worthy of coverage, 
and I should include them. I chose graduate Josée Nadeau for 
our March cover, for instance, because she’s a successful artist, 
but the fact that she’s a French Canadian woman didn’t hurt. 


As it happened, our June issue, where the letters appeared, hap- 
pened to be dominated by females. But while one article was 
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an overt attempt to highlight successful women, it was just 
serendipity that the main players in our other two feature sto- 
ries, on the Commerce Placement Centre and the Chair and 
Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies, are women. 


And that’s the way it should always be. In theory, if I gather a 
variety of Concordia stories for the magazine, I should hit the 
proportionate number of women and minorities who make up 
the University’s ranks. The truth is, though, that the liberating 
social attitudes of the past 30 years haven’t yet taken full 
effect: white men still predominate at the upper echelons. But 
just wait. By 2020, the editor of this magazine (not me, I 
assume) won’t have this dilemma because any grouping of our 
alumni, from sculptors to scientists to bank presidents, will 
include the same ratio of women, blacks, Muslims, openly gay 
people and so on found among Concordia’s younger grads and 
students, circa 2000. 
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How’s 
This for 
Diversity? 


by Pat Hardt 
International Students Office 


Concordia has a very multicultural 

and diverse student population, but 
just how much is anyone’s guess. In 
actual fact, the character of the institu- 
tion is pretty much a reflection of the 
city of Montreal, since more than 60% 
of our students come from in or around 
Montreal. The following overview 
offers a glimpse into one particular seg- 
ment of our diversity—the international 
student population. 

This year Concordia noted a 23% 
increase in international students—329 
graduate, and 1079 undergraduate to be 
exact—bringing the grand total to 
1,502! They represent 114 different 
countries, many languages, and a beau- 
tiful array of colours, religions, and cul- 
tures. Here’s an interesting sampling: 
Argentina 2, Australia 3, Bahrain 30, 
Botswana 1, China 118, Ecuador 2, 
Ethiopia 3, India 31, Iraq 3, Israel 11, 
Jordan 44, Pakistan 23, Poland 2, United 
Kingdom 24, Togo 5, USA 140. 

Included in this number are 335 
exchange students. Exchange students 
are those who come here for 1 or 2 
semesters, and leading the pack are 
those from France, then Mexico, 
Sweden, Colombia, Denmark, USA, etc. 
The numbers of exchange students com- 
ing to Concordia continue to rise each 
year as exchange agreements are forged 


| is common knowledge that 


Pat Hardt 


between their universities and 
Concordia. These students unfailingly 
“rave” about their experience here; they 
report it to be the “best thing I have ever 
done in my life,” not to mention how 
impressive it looks on their résumé But 
over and above clearly falling in love 
with Montreal and Concordia, they 
maintain that the academic and cultural 
experience unquestionably changes 
their view of the world and themselves 
in a most positive way. Indeed they see 
it as a period of great personal growth. 

Curiously, only 22 Concordian/ 
Canadian students took the plunge to go 
abroad on an exchange in the 1999-2000 
academic year. Hmmmm—food for 
thought. 

It may be difficult to identify the 
“true” international (visa) student, since 
they often look like many other 
Canadians or landed immigrants in this 
multicultural garden of ours. However, 
if you ever meet one in your class (and 
chances of that are pretty good) you 
might want to grab the opportunity to 
expand your horizon by learning about 
different customs, cultures, music and 
food. It is a wonderfully inexpensive 
and personalized way of “seeing” the 
world. 


Useful Contacts 
International Students Office 
SGW_ H-653 

Tel: 848-3515 
iso@alcor.concordia.ca 


CIAC—Center for International and 
Academic Cooperation (Office for 
Canadian Students interested in 
Exchange Programmes) 

Loyola -AD Rm. 207 

Tel: 848-4987 
gerford@vax2.concordia.ca 
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The People in the Picture 
on Page 7: 
(clockwise from top left-hand corner) 
Name: David Li 
Country: Mauritius 
Programme: 2nd Year undergraduate, 
Commerce and Administration, major 
Management Information Systems. 
David is WebMaster for CISA 
—Concordia International Students 
Association. Check it out at: 
http://alcor.concordia.ca/~cisa 
Comment: Up until now, Concordia 
has been a very, very enjoyable experi- 
ence. And the best thing is that I am 
sure that it will become even better as 
time passes by. The people at the uni- 
versity are so nice—especially in the 
ISO*, that it makes a day at the univer- 
sity a real joy! 
(*Good work, David...can we offer 
you lunch?) 

Sd 
Name: Betty Vedrine 
Country: Bahamas 
Programme: 2nd Year undergraduate, 
Bachelor of Arts, Languages, major 
French and Spanish. 
Comment: Attending Concordia 
University is like being part of a big 
family. The Staff is courteous, friendly, 
and always willing to reach out a help- 
ing hand. 
(If you mean the ISO staff, Betty, we’ll 
buy you lunch too) 

dl 
Name: Pat Hardt 
Country: Barbados 
Programme: RN, BA Comm Nursing, 
MEd. Counselling Psychology. 
Pat is the Assistant Coordinator of the 
International Students Office. She ful- 
fills her travel fantasies vicariously 
through any international student will- 
ing to share information about their 
country and their culture. 
Comment: Working with interna- 
tional students is a very humanizing 
experience, which trite as it may seem, 
brings me some modicum of delight on 
a daily basis. Where else could one 
have so intimate a view of another’s 
culture? 
Here’s what I have learned over the 
years...in spite of the sometimes huge 
differences, everyone has a great need 
to be respected and appreciated. 
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Name: Robert Cervantes 
Country: USA 

Programme: 18" semester undergradu- 
ate Arts and Science, Etudes Frangaises 
et Québecoises. 

Comment: Concordia has been a 


real eye opener for me. Coming from 
the States, I never figured that my uni- 
versity experience would be anything 
like this. Since I’ve arrived in Montreal 
and Concordia, I have been introduced 
to a whole new world of diversity and 
learning. 


Name: Ali Mohammadi 
Country: Iran 

Programme: 4th year undergraduate 
in Commerce and Administration, 
major Management Information 
Systems. Ali is President of CISA— 
Concordia International Students 
Association; he also works part-time in 
IITS (Instructional and Information 
Technology Services) as an Information 
Technology consultant in the service 
area, as well as giving computer semi- 
nars to Staff and Faculty. 

Comment: Concordia has been the 


greatest choice I’ve made in my life, 
and being involved with international 
students has been such an advantage. I 
have learned about other cultures and at 
the same time I have been able to share 
mine with others. 

5 
Name: Célia Lamberdiére 
Country: France 
Programme: Undergraduate exchange 
student for 1 semester, in the Faculty 
of Computer Science. Her home 
university, Université de Technologie 


de Troyes (UTT) is 2 hours from Paris, 
where she is studying Information 
Systems. 

Comment: Last year I came to 
Canada on a 2 week visit, and that gave 
me the idea to come back to study in an 
English university. I think it’s very easy 
to integrate into Montreal life. First, 
because of the language; I speak 
French, and for the beginning it helped 
a lot! Secondly, people (Quebec people, 
and other international students) are 
very nice—they help you to do the 
right things. 


of 
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I arrived 3 months ago, and I now have 1 
month left, and I am so sad to go back home. 
I have met a lot of people, been to a lot of 
parties, and seen a lot of things! 
I think this experience will be in my 
memory for forever. I love Montreal, 
and I want to come back as soon as 
possible! 
5 
Name: Modeste Levira 
Country: Tanzania 
Programme: PhD. Educational tech- 
nology-final year. After 4 years at 
Concordia, Modeste went home to 
Tanzania to do his research; he has 
recently returned to Concordia to com- 
plete his thesis on Instructional Media 
Materials for effective Learning. 
Comment: After 4 years I no longer 
complain about the winter, but consider 
Concordia as an academically and 
socially enriching home worth return- 
ing to. 
Note: “Karibu” means welcome in 
Swahili, so “Karibu” once again, 
Modeste. 
A 
Name: Andrea Cestaro 
Country: Brazil 
Programme: 2" Year undergraduate, 
Arts and Science, major Political 
Science, minor Etudes Frangaises, 
option Langue. 
Comment: [came to Concordia as 
an exchange student in 97-98. It was 
my first academic experience outside 
my country, and I was lucky enough 
to choose Concordia. Here, I found 
exactly what I have always sought: 
PEOPLE, people from all over the 
world! I loved it so much, and met so 
many interesting people that I was 
homesick after I returned to Brazil. So 
I came back! I am now enrolled in a 
full-time regular programme, and I am 
very happy about it! 
5 
Name: Trine Haastrup 
Country: Denmark 
Programme: 2nd Year undergraduate, 
Commerce and Administration, major 
Accountancy. 
Comment: Great university, amaz- 
ing people—I’m having the time of my 
life here in Montreal and at Concordia! 


For three more biographies see page 24. 
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by Brigeen Badour and Nelly Trakas 


hat do a mother of two 

teenage children, a retired 

businessman, and a twenty- 
six-year-old lab technician have in com- 
mon? All three are enrolled in under- 
graduate degrees as mature students at 
Concordia University. They typify the 
diversity of age and background of thou- 
sands of older students who pursue part- 
time or full-time studies on both cam- 
puses. (An average of 2,000 mature stu- 
dents is admitted into Concordia every 
year!) Many of these men and women 
are happy to spend countless hours tak- 
ing part-time courses despite putting in 
full working days at home or on the job. 
Others decide to return on a full-time 
basis or else take courses at a variety of 
times to meet their own particular 
schedules. For some, continuing their 
education means the chance to return to 
work, make a career change, or ensure 
job advancement. For others, learning is 
viewed as an end in itself. Whatever 
your reason for wanting to “return to 
school, you’re undoubtedly aware that 
continuing your education has become 
increasingly important in a technologi- 
cal society where the rate of change is 
constantly accelerating. There’s been an 


explosion of information that makes on- 
going study more important than ever. 
Also, a familiarization with emerging 
technology has become crucial in virtu- 
ally every field of endeavor, be it art his- 
tory or business administration. 

Concordia University has a long his- 
tory of making education accessible to 
men and women of all ages and acade- 
mic backgrounds. Since 1°78, 
Concordia has continued its commit- 
ment to mature students. The aim of the 
Centre for Mature Students is to provide 
mature students with the academic guid- 
ance and moral support they may need 
for full participation in mainstream uni- 
versity life. We are inspired every day 
watching you grow with your studies 
and applaud your hard work and com- 
mitment to your quest for learning. Your 
diverse backgrounds and ages make 
Concordia University very strong and 
proud, and unquestionably, a leader in 
North America. 

Don’t forget that the Centre for 
Mature Students offers facilities on both 
campuses. Facilities include a quiet stu- 
dent room and a lounge where you are 
welcome to study or take a break over a 
cup of coffee with other mature stu- 
dents. Our two locations are: 

LOYOLA CAMPUS:AD-422 

SGW CAMPUS: LB-5 | 7 

Advisors: 

LOYOLA 

Brigeen Badour 848-3895 AD-422 
mailto: brigeenb@alcor.concordia.ca 


SGW 
Anne-Marie Ferrari 848-3891 LB-517 
mailto: amfe@alcor.concordia.ca 

Nelly Trakas 848-3890 LB-517 
mailto: tran@alcor.concordia.ca ** 


t is very fulfilling for the Mature 
Student Advisors to constantly hear 
comments from first year, returning 
and graduated mature students such 


as: 


“IT wouldn't be at Concordia 
today if it wasn’t for the Centre. 
Thank you!” (Carol, age 50, fit 
student) 


“Knowing you are there makes 
every step I take easier.” (Rina, 
age 39, f/t student & mother) 


“Thank you for your help and 
positive thoughts. A huge step 
for me but with your help I feel 
very confident that I will suc- 
ceed. Judy, age 49, p/t student, 
{/t employee & mother) 


“Without the Center for Mature 
Students and the mature entry 
programme, I wouldn't have 
had a future. Thank you for giv 
ing me this last chance.” 
(Brian, age 28, f/t student) 


“Thank you for making my first 
year so comfortable. (Kathleen, 
fit student & mother, age 33) 


“I never felt an age gap in class. 
Everyone made me feel so wel 
comed.” (Althea, age 76, p/t 
student) 
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Strategies for Learning in a Second Language 
by Mary O’Malley 


ne of Concordia’s greatest strengths is the diversity of 

its student body. As we all know, Concordia students 

come from many different ethnic, cultural, and lan- 
guage backgrounds. In fact many students speak 3, 4 or even 5 
languages! (Too bad Maclean’s doesn’t count that in their rank- 
ing of Canadian universities!) Although this diversity certainly 
brings a great richness to the university as a whole, it can 
sometimes cause problems for the students who contribute to 
such diversity. If you are one of those students, whose first lan- 
guage is not English and who is studying for the first time in 
an English speaking school, here are some tips to help you suc- 
ceed when you’re learning in a second language. 


Read Ideas, Not Words 

A mistake that many 2nd language students make when they 
are doing reading assignments is to focus on words rather than 
ideas. They do this by stopping whenever they come to a word 
they are unfamiliar with and either looking it up in their dic- 
tionary or writing it in the margin so they can check it out later. 
In either case, this causes them to lose the flow of ideas and 
defeats the main purpose of reading: to make meaning. So, 
make sure that you approach reading as idea gathering and not 
vocabulary development. 

Begin a section by paying attention to the heading (if there 
is one) and the first sentence of the paragraph (called the topic 
sentence); this is where English speaking writers usually put 
their important ideas. Don’t worry if there are words here that 
you don’t know the meaning of. These words will probably be 
explained in the paragraph(s) that follows. So read on. Read 
right to the end of the paragraph, trying to understand more 
about the main idea. When you come to words that you don’t 
know, guess what they mean or just skip over them. But don’t 
stop and look them up or write them in the margin! If, when 
you get to the end of the paragraph or section, you feel certain 
that you would understand the main idea better if you knew the 
meaning of a particular word in the part you just read, then you 
may look it up in your dictionary and/or the glossary at the 


Mary o’MalleN 


back of your text (if there is one). By reading this way, you will 
keep your focus on ideas, which are more important than mere 
words, and you will read more quickly. As a result, your com- 
prehension will be greater. And you'll still increase your 
English vocabulary as you see unfamiliar words in a meaning- 
ful context that helps you guess their meaning. 


Talk About Course Ideas 

As a 2nd language student who wants to become more flu- 
ent in English, you need all the practice you can get speaking 
English. One good way to do this is to join a study group with 
other students in your class so that you can discuss ideas from 
a class lecture or your text book. But sometimes it’s hard to 
find enough time or enough English speaking classmates to get 
the practice you need at the time that suits you. So here’s a 
good alternative for those times. Talk to the author of your text 
book! Here’s how you can do that. After you have read a sec- 
tion of your text and think that you understand the main con- 
cept or idea or know how to do the problem that was just 
explained, talk out loud as if the author were right in front of 
you, summarizing what you just read. You might say, “So Mike 
(or Estelle, or whatever your author’s name is), so what you’re 
saying is that....”” Here’s where you try to explain in your own 
words what you think the author just “said” to you. And then 
you might go on to give an example from your own experience 
that fits with Mike’s or Estelle’s idea. Or you might challenge 
their idea by explaining how in your country or culture, it’s not 
the same. By doing this, you get practice talking in English and 
getting your tongue around English words. More importantly, 
you are practicing expressing ideas that you need to learn for 
your course. Reciting ideas out loud not only improves your 
chances of remembering them but also prepares you for 
answering exam questions. 

A variation of “talking to the author” is “role playing your 
teacher.” To do this, review your notes after class and then, pre- 
tend that YOU are the teacher: give the same lecture to an 
invisible but attentive audience. Of course you won’t want to 
use these talk-out-loud strategies in the library or other public 
place! But at home in your room or apartment, they can be use- 
ful tools to help you get some practice speaking English 
WHILE you learn your course material. 


continued on next page 
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continued from previous page 
Practice, Practice, Practice 

Many second language students become very impatient 
with their “slow” progress in perfecting their English. They 
often come to see me complaining that after a whole semester 
at Concordia, they still make lots of mistakes when they speak 
or write. Despite their complaints, I’m always amazed at how 
good their English is. But of course, it’s not yet “perfect.” And 
it won’t be for quite a while. Learning a language well takes 
practice over time and there is absolutely no substitute for that. 
You may be able to take a crash course to quickly improve in 
Math or Physics or History. But there is no quick-fix in lan- 


Make sure that you 
approach reading as 
idea gathering and 
not vocabulary 
development 


guage learning. Remember how long it took you to become 
fluent in your first language? At least 4 or 5 years of practicing 
every day, from the time you were baby until you started 
school. And you kept on improving as long as you kept on 
practicing. So, that’s the secret to language learning: practice. 
And you need practice in all the four language modes: listen- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing. Since speaking is probably 
the mode that students have least opportunity to practice in 
class, you need to seek out ways to get involved in activities 
and situations where you can get lots. of opportunity to speak 
and get feedback on whether you’re making yourself under- 
stood or not. And remember that it takes time to improve lan- 
guage. So start practicing right now! Join one of Concordia’s 
many clubs, get involved in social activities with English 
speaking friends, attend an organized conversation group spon- 
sored by International Students or Counselling and 
Development, join a study group with some classmates and 
discuss course content, ask advice from people whose job it is 
to give information, and so on. By starting to practice English 
now in your first year at Concordia, you will be fluent and con- 
fident by the time you graduate. 

If you have any questions about learning in your second (or 
third, fourth or fifth) language, we would be happy to help you 
deal with those concerns at Student Learning Services. Just 
make an appointment with me or one of our other Learning 
Specialists. Find out more about our English Conversation 
Group, our ESL (English Second Language) “lending library,” 
our Peer Writing Assistance Programme, and the wide variety 
of workshops offered each semester at Counselling and 
Development. Drop by our offices at H-440 or 2490 West 
Broadway and ask us some questions. This is one sure way to 
get some practice in English. 

Learning & Study Skills Specialist, Counselling and Development 
SGW: Hall-440, 848-3545 

LOY: 2490 West Broadway (WC-101), 848-3555 

Web Site: http://cdev.concordia.ca/CnD/cndstart.htmk* 
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: Services 
Ss by Owen Moran 


contribute this time around to The Bridge. We 
very much wanted to be part of this issue that 
recognizes and celebrates diversity. We agonized over this for 
a while and finally came up with the grand idea of writing a 
poem. The problem is that none of us is particularly talented at 
writing poetry. But, we still want to give it a try. So here goes. 


The Diversity Ditty 
Did you ever wonder, what life 
would be like 


(f we were deprived of 

Variety? 

Every car, every flower and every 
person would 


Resemble each other. Everything 
would be the 


Same!! 
[f we didn’t have diversity, 
Think about it, 


You wouldn’t be you, you’d be just 
another one of the same in the 


crowd. 

So there it is...our lovely poem. OK, we know that it’s not 
going to be awarded the Pulitzer Prize, but it certainly could 
hold its own against some creative minds in a Grade 4 class- 
room. By the way, did you notice how the first letters of each 
line spell “DIVERSITY.” Pretty clever eh? 

At Health Services we are proud of the way we embrace and 
respect the diversity of values, sexuality and spiritual beliefs of 
the people who belong to the Concordia community. We invite 
you to visit us to take advantage of the diverse health services 
that we offer. 


iy id 


S o we at Health Services were wondering what to 
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s the new Millennium and Winter semester 
A begin, the Student Success Centre 
continues to bring exciting 

programmes to the students at Concordia University. 


What’s next... 

Our next big initiative is STUDENT SUCCESS WEEK, 
from January 24 to January 28, 2000. STUDENT SUCCESS 
WEEK will focus on the 
five areas of student suc- 
cess: Mastering Lifestyle 
Issues (academic, finan- 
cial, personal), Setting a 
Realistic Career Plan, 
Discovering Learning 
Strategies, Choosing the 
Right Major, and Getting 
Involved in Student Life 
Plan. During this week, 
you’ll have the chance to 
become acquainted with 
key people working within 
the many areas of Student 
Services on campus. Watch 
for the STUDENT SUC- 
CESS WEEK Workshop 
Series featuring presenters 
from the various Student 
Services who will offer 
timely tips and expert advice to help you stay on track for 
success. Sign up in early January at Counselling and 
Development H-440! 

The next SMART START will be held January 17—January 28, 
2000. This is a great way to find out more about our programmes at 
the Student Success Centre, the services at Counselling and 
Development, and how our services can be helpful for you through- 
out your time at Concordia. Ninety-seven percent of the students who 
attended the Fall 1999 Smart Start programme felt that this experi- 
ence was very useful. 


“excellent support” 


“everyone is friendly” 


What past Smart Start students 
said about the programme 


“when I need help, | know where to go” 


e 
e 
e ‘very attentive to students’ needs” 
® 
° 


“as a student and in the workforce for 8 years, it 
will help me get back on track,” tours of the 


“now | understand more and I feel more confident” 


Student 


Success Centre 
in the New Millennium 


Look for your personal invitation to this programme (sent 
in the mail by the Director of Counselling and Development, 
Dr. Sup Mei Graub) and call 848-3564 (SGW) or 848-3555 
(LOY) to make your SMART START appointment soon! 
We’re ready to meet with you, and help you make a Smart 
Start to your experience at Concordia. 


What’s happened... 

The Student Success 
Programme Centre held 
another successful 
SMART START SATUR- 
DAY on October 16, 1999. 
Participating students 
were given a hands-on 
introduction to such key 
Student Success  pro- 
grammes as “Secrets of 
Personality Type,” “Study 
Skills Check-up,” “Time 
Management” as well as 
Career 
Computer Lab, the Career 
Resource Centre, and a 
CAPS ‘Virtual _tour. 
Participants were extreme- 
ly satisfied by their experi- 
ence at SMART START 
SATURDAY and com- 
mented on the importance of this programme and on their 
new awareness of the many services available for students at 
Concordia. 


Come and see us today! 

Call or drop by Counselling and Development (848-3545, 
H-440) to make an appointment for a STUDENT SUCCESS 
CHECK-UP and find out how you rate as a student. We’re 
here to help you achieve success on your terms. ** 
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Education— 
Know your 
Options! 


by Brenda Brisson 


with diversity. One of the most prominent elements of 

our department is the availability of different pro- 
grammes to meet your needs. Regardless of your province or 
country of origin, we have many programmes available to help 
you financially. Whether you choose Government Loans and 
Bursaries, the Work Study Programme or another programme, 
there may be options available that you have never considered. 
For example: Perhaps you are a student from out-of-province 
who thought that up to now you might be able to survive with- 
out Government loans, but now that the impact of the costs of 
attendance, books and living expenses have set in, you find 
yourself faced with a dilemma: Do I apply for Financial Aid or 
not? If you choose to apply for a loan through your home 
province most application forms may be obtained from the 
Financial Aid & Awards Office located in LB-085 (Sir George 
Williams Campus). Some provinces may require that our 
Office complete a “Cost of Attendance” section; if so, this can 
be done for you by a Financial Aid Officer in LB-085. Funding 
for out-of-province students will often come from both your 
Provincial Government and the Federal Government. 

If you are a student from the United States studying at 
Concordia you may also be eligible to apply for a Federal 
Stafford Loan through the U.S. Department of Education. As 
an American student you may be a little unsure of the proce- 
dure regarding the application of a Stafford loan, since you are 
now studying outside the United States. If you were previous- 
ly on Stafford Loans while studying in the U.S., you may real- 
ize that the process as a whole is a little different. We can help. 
The first step you must take as a Foreign student is to complete 
the Free Application for Federal Student Aid form (available 
from our office in LB-085) and mail it to the appropriate 
offices indicated on the form. This will generate a form called 
the Student Aid Report (SAR) which will be mailed directly to 
you. Once you have received this form you should submit it, 


bi he staff of the Financial Aid & Awards Office deal daily 
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along with your application form for Federal Stafford Loans, to 
the Financial Aid & Awards Office. These are all the docu- 
ments needed in order for our Office to accurately complete the 
School section on the Stafford Loan application form. Funding 
from the United States is normally sent to the University and 
then disbursed by our Office to the students, so please, always 
check the touch screens (accessible on both campuses) to see if 
your student aid has arrived. 

As an International student you might also be concerned 
about your employment restrictions. As most of you are aware, 
International students are restricted to on-campus work only, 
so this is where the Work Study programme becomes very use- 
ful. This programme can provide on-campus jobs for all (not 
only International) full-time students who are in financial need. 
In order to be considered full-time at the undergraduate level 
you must be registered for 12 credits in the semester for which 
you are applying to Work Study. 

At the Graduate level, regardless of the degree or pro- 
gramme, you must have full-time status as determined by your 
department. Application forms for the Work Study programme 
are available from the Financial Aid & Awards Office (LB- 
085) and should be returned to the same area once completed. 
If you have an e-mail address please indicate it on the applica- 
tion form as this is the preferred means of communication used 
to advise you when your authorization is available. When a 
student has received his/her Work Study Authorization form 
they can then proceed to apply for prospective jobs which are 
available on the web. (http://financialaid.concordia.ca/work- 
study/) During the 1998-99 academic year 140 students 
obtained jobs through the Work Study programme. 

So whether you are a Quebec resident, resident of another 
province or an International student, if you feel that you need 
that extra money to support yourself, there may be a pro- 
gramme available to help you. For more information on all the 
available programmes offered through the Financial Aid & 
Awards Office please drop by our Office in LB-085. Our office 
hours are from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.—Monday through 
Friday. Come on over! We will be glad to serve you! Brenda 
Brisson, Coordinator, Client services, Financial Aid & Awards 
Office * 
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S you probably already know, Concordia is 
arguably the most LGB-friendly university 
in Canada. But do you know about all the 
services and supports we offer? If you need 
information, support, or someone to talk to about 
any issue at all, help is just a phone call away. 


Here is a list of resourses you should keep handy. 


Counselling and Development: 
848-3545 or 848-3555 
Health Services: 
848-3565 or 848-3575 
Campus Ministry: 
848-3590 or 848-3588 
Concordia Out Collective: 
848-7414 


Concordia Women’s Centre: 


648-7431 
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Academic 


Code of 
Conduct 


Quiz 


F Tain yes or no: { Answers below “ but be careful...if you 

peek, beware of the sanctions! } 

1. During an exam the supervisor notices a paper in your 
jacket. You show the paper which is your grandmother’s 
chocolate chip cookie recipe. Could you be charged with 
possession of unauthorized material in an examination? 

2. You’ve requested credit for a course taken in another uni- 
versity. You suddenly remember you failed to list the other 
university when applying to Concordia. Could you be 
charged with falsification? 

3 During an exam, you ask another student to lend you his 
calculator. Could both of you be charged with cheating? 

4. Your professor hands out the term paper topic. You remem- 
ber writing a paper in college on the same subject. You find 
it, update it, and hand it in. Does this constitute an academ- 
ic offense? 

5. You cannot verify the reference for one of the quotes you 
included in your term paper. You are certain it must be “x, 
y, z” and enter that as your footnote. Is this considered fal- 
sification? 

6. Your best friend asks for one of your past term papers. If 
your friend copies a part of your paper and submits it as 
his own, could you be charged with academic misconduct? 

7. You start your exam and make a few mistakes. You tear off 
the first sheet of your exam booklet and start again. Are 
you in violation of the Academic Code of Conduct? 

8. During an exam you ask to use the washroom. Your cell 
phone rings while you are out of the class and you answer 
the call. Could you be charged with cheating? 

9. At the end of an exam, you use another student’s booklet 
to copy the professor’s name, as well as the course num- 
ber and section. Have you committed an academic 
offense? 

10. The teacher assigns you group work and you have divided 
the work amongst yourselves. You overhear that two 
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members of your team want to copy information from the 
internet. You think nothing of it and decide to concentrate 
on your part of the work. The collective work is then sub- 
mitted. Could you be charged and sanctioned even if your 
part of the work was not plagiarized? 

Answer: You run a risk with any “no!” Read the Code of 

Conduct (Academic) or ask a Student Advocate. 

Academic Sanctions: 

¢ A written reprimand. 

¢ To revise and resubmit your work. 

* Community service at the University of up to 10 hours per 
week for a specified period of time. 

¢ A failing grade for the work in question or for the course. 

¢ A failing grade and ineligibility for a supplemental exami- 
nation. 

¢ The obligation to take and pass up to 24 credits in addition 
to the total number of credits required for your programme. 

e Suspension for up to 6 academic terms. 

¢ Expulsion from the University. 

Reference: Code of Conduct (Academic) adopted by Senate, 
May 29, 1998 
Http://advocacy.concordia.ca/student_advocate/adv01- 

text.html 


During an exam you ask 
to use the washroom. 
Your cell phone rings 
while you are out of the 
class and you answer the 
call. Could you be 
charged with cheating? 


This information is provided by Advocacy and Support 
Services. The Student Advocates assist Concordia students fac- 
ing charges under the Code of Conduct (Academic) and the 
Code of Rights and Responsibilities. Student Advocates are 
currently registered Concordia students who have received 
specific training in University rules and regulations. They are 
students with a specific interest in fairness and natural justice, 
dedicated to helping their peers. Student Advocates can attend 
code hearings and appeals, and appear before specific commit- 
tees in support of their student client. They can assist with 
Student Requests, Grade Re-evaluation applications and 
appeals, as well as provide information and referral on univer- 
sity and community resources. 


Contact a Student Advocate through the Advocacy Office: 
Telephone: 848-3509. 
Http://advocacy.concordia.ca/student_advocate/adv0 | -text.html## 
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‘Services 
for Disabled 


Students 


s you are about to embrace the path to higher learning, 
we at Concordia University hope to relieve some of the 


stress. Life is a journey that we all share, each of us 
facing unique challenges and fearing the unknown. Recall the 
words of Robert Frost in “The Road Not Taken” as you weigh 
your options: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


Since opening our doors in 1980, SDS has grown to meet 
our students’ and Support Services. We are dedicated to ensur- 
ing the integration of students with disabilities into the 


The services provided 

by the SDS staff facilitate 
the student’s personal 
growth, promote 
independence and 

provide equal opportunity 
for academic success. 


University’s community. Adapting a holistic approach to stu- 
dent life, we offer a range of academic and support services to 
students with mobility, visual and hearing impairments, learn- 
ing disabilities and health-related conditions (temporary and 
permanent). We encourage students to develop a better under- 
standing of their strengths and weaknesses through self-advo- 
cacy skills. The services provided by the SDS staff facilitate 
the student’s personal growth, promote independence and pro- 
vide equal opportunity for academic success. We are commit- 
ted to excellence in assisting students according to our 
resources on both university campuses and in the larger urban 
community. 
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About SDS 

Following the 1980 Report of the Rector’s Committee on 
the Provision of Services and Facilities for Students with 
Disabilities, a Coordinator of Services for the Disabled was 
appointed with the mandate to undertake measures necessary 
to formalize services provided for students with disabilities. In 
the past eighteen plus years, Services for Disabled Students has 
evolved from a specialized programme located within the 
Dean of Students Office (originally serving six students), to its 
present position as an independent unit of Advocacy and 
Support Services. SDS provides direct, professional services 
on both the Loyola and Sir George Williams campuses to over 
250 students per academic year, as well as referral and support 
services to hundreds of faculty and staff. Concordia University 
provides support to students with visual, hearing and mobility 
impairments, health-related conditions, and students with 
learning disabilities. The learning disabled population is the 
fastest growing student population seeking our services. The 
Services for Disabled Students, as a member of Concordia’s 
Student Services, actively supports the four principles of the 
Student Services Mission Statement: 

e A Student Centered View 

¢ A Total Environment 

¢ Responsive Services and Programmes 

¢ Commitment to Excellence 

Leo Bissonnette, Coordinator 

Maria Teresa Zenteno, Case Worker 

Ibrahim Ghadban, Exam Coordinator 

Rafael Maliba, Secretary 

SGW, Hall Building, Rm. 580 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6 

Tel: 848-3525 (Voice & TTY) 

Fax: 848-3524 

This information was provided by Advocacy and Support 
Services 

Http://advocacy.concordia.ca/disabled/sds-text.html 
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yA 
— Pluralistic 
University— 
A Multi-faith 
Ministry 


by Daryl Lynn Ross 


University environment, take a look around for a moment. 

You probably see people who visibly manifest a variety of 
ethnic backgrounds. There are also many other kinds of varia- 
tions among people’s backgrounds, including their experiences 
and life choices, which may not be visible to the casual observ- 
er. All this diversity is an integral part of Concordia’s unique 
tapestry, and is an important dimension of this educational 
environment. Learning is not just receiving information; the 
sharing and enrichment of experience which takes place 
among students is an important aspect of higher education. Our 
religious and spiritual and ethical grounding is a major element 
of who we are and of what we share with others. 

Campus Ministry is one of the student services that is avail- 
able to every student enrolled at Concordia. We are a team of 
men and women, clergy and non-ordained, from a variety of 
religious backgrounds, with a multi-faith network in the 
Greater Montreal community. Our work is to assist students 
during university studies in the integration of their learning and 
growth with their own faith, spirituality, values and ethics. We 
approach this work with a deep sense of respect for each per- 
son’s need to choose their own road, whether that may lie with- 
in or outside one of the major religious traditions. We do not 
proselytize, nor do we allow such activities within the pro- 
grammes we sponsor. 

Most of the programmes which are offered through Campus 
Ministry are multi-faith or non-denominational. Last year we 
held a multi-faith festival which brought together many differ- 
ent traditions through the media of film, art, lectures, demon- 
strations and workshops; the central focus of the festival was a 
vibrant “marketplace” on the Mezzanine, at which a wide vari- 
ety of religious and spiritual groups from on and off campus 
presented information, music and visual displays. Some of our 
regular workshops explore themes of social justice, and we 


| f you are reading this article within the Concordia 
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also provide avenues for students to become actively involved 
in the University and in the larger community in order to reach 
out and lend a helping hand to others. Meditation, self-aware- 
ness, workshops and book study groups are a few examples of 
how we provide a multi-faith ministry. 

We Concordia chaplains believe that it is highly appropriate 
for Campus Ministry to be an integral part of student services 
and university life. There is also an awareness of the limita- 
tions of the intellect in deeply experiencing the most com- 
pelling and ms: mysterious dimensions of our lives. Nobel 
Laureate Albert Schweitzer once said: 
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Explore everything around you, penetrate the furthest 
limits of human knowledge, and always you will come up 
with something inexplicable at the end. It is called life. It 
is a mystery so inexplicable that the knowledge of the 
educated and the ignorant is purely relative when con- 
templating it... Life is feeling, experience, suffering. If 
you study life deeply, looking with perceptive eyes into 
the vast animated chaos of this creation, its profundity 
will seize you suddenly with dizziness. In everything you 
recognize yourself... What is this recognition, this knowl- 
edge within the reach of the most scientific and the most 
childlike? It is reverence for life, reverence for the 
unfathomable mystery we confront in our universe; an 
existence in its outward appearance and yet inwardly the 
same character as our own, terribly similar, awesomely 
related. The strangeness between us and other creatures 
is here removed. 


We need to find ways to enter and enter again, that deeper 
level of seeing, which is full of possibility, wonder and mys- 
tery. We also need to find ways as a community to understand 
and experience the ways in which we are “awesomely related.” 
Come join us at Campus Ministry this year, and bring your 
ideas, questions and perspectives.** 
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Muslim Students 
Balance Education 
and Religion 


by Anita Grace 


ing to prove it a false religion, but ended up converting. 
Since that time, she has dedicated herself to the study of the 
Quran. It took courage for her to begin wearing hijab, 
including the traditional headscarf, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
during the Gulf War. 

Boudh-Hir devoted much of her lecture toward the 
women in the audience wearing similar dress. She said that 
equality of the sexes does not mean a “unisexuality” that 
pushes women to imitate men. “The roles of male and 
female are distinct and different, but dependent upon each 

other,” she said. She also talked about fields of 
study where a Muslim presence is needed, 
such as science, environmental studies and 
___ psychology. 
- Her lecture grabbed the attention of 
many members of the audience. “It 
was interesting to hear from some- 
one who has lived a totally differ- 
ent life, but who is now practic- 
ing [our] religion in the same 
place and time,” said Anwar 
Hayat, the conference director. 
Ali Abbas Mir, the president 
of the SAMA, was pleased with 
the interest in the conference. 
“Inshallah [if Allah wills it], it 
will provide a guideline. for 
some youth who are direction- 
less.” 
SAMA was founded in 1994 
by 20 students, and now has a 
membership list of 150. Mir esti- 
mates that there are now more than 
8,000 Muslim students at Concordia. 
Another conference, this one on Arab 
women, took place on Saturday at the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal under the title 
“Unveiling Our Minds.” It was supported by the Concordia- 
UQAM Chair in Ethnic Studies, among others.** 
Thanks to Barbara Black and The Thursday Report for permis- 
sion to reprint this article. 


at Concordia took place on October 8 on the theme 
of balancing intellectual knowledge with the 
search for goodness and truth. 

Invited speakers from Great Britain and the United 
States talked about a time of “profound change” for 
Muslims, and challenged the young audience of more than 
300 to take their destinies into their own hands. 

The conference, intended to be an annual event, was 
given by the Students’ Association for Muslim Awareness 
(SAMA) and Montreal Islamic Communities, and 
was designed to help students integrate the 
Islamic perspective with their academic 
life. 

“A wise man will not pass judg- 
ment with a narrow vision,” said 
Hassanain Rajabali. A speaker 
from New York, he focused on 
preserving Islamic morals in the 
academic environment. “The 
wider a person can see, the bet- 
ter the judgment.” 

Muslim students expressed 
concern about the way Western 
society views Islam. Ehsan 
Afkhami, a third-year 
Electrical Engineering student, 
pointed to the way Muslims are 
negatively portrayed in 
Hollywood movies and by the 
news media. 

Abdulkadir Omar, a first-year 
Journalism student, talked about the 
difference in Eastern and Western cul- 
tures and the way people often think. “But 
everyone chooses what they want to 
believe,” he added. “When you talk to real intel- 
lectual people who understand what they believe, you 
love their belief. It is peaceful, it makes sense.” 

Dr. Maryam Boudh-Hir, born and raised in the U.S., 
conducted exhaustive research on Islam in the 1980s, aim- 


at he first large-scale conference of Muslim students 
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for Native 
Education 


I Am a North 
American Native 


By Geronimo Inutiq 


am a North American Native. My 

ancestors have been here thousands 

of years, hunting, fishing, telling 
legends and stories, making things. 
Life was relatively harsh before my 
ancestors were exposed to advanced 
science, materialism, intensive con- 
sumerism and the goods of mass pro- 
duction. Life was relatively simpler, 
but it was still elaborate in our particu- 
lar ways, and we all had our unique and 
relevant methods of perceiving and 
interpreting it. 

In Quebec, according to the provin- 
cial government, there are 11 different 
“nations autochtones.” Within North 
America there are hundreds, all catego- 
rized in different cultural and geo- 
graphical areas, language groups, tech- 
nological categories, and traditional 
types of subsistence economy. All these 
nations differ from each other in their 
own particular way, much like on the 
continent of Europe or Africa, where 
there are also different types of cultural 
and language groups. And all these 
Native nations (or “tribes’’) have differ- 
ent relations with the state. Imagine all 
the treaties out there—there are hun- 
dreds! 

Nowadays, the centuries old Euro- 


American and Euro-Canadian goals of 
civilizing the Native “Savages” have 
been achieved. This has occurred 
through a process whereby our links to 
our cultures have been blurred, even 
cut, through imposed dependency, 
intensive indoctrination, creation of 
insecurity towards our culture and 
attempts to invalidate it. So now we all 
live on reserves, in cities or remote 
communities, in houses made of the 
products of industrialization. We buy 
our food in the refrigerated alleys of the 
supermarket. We are connected to tele- 
vision cables, telephone wires, cellular 
networks, radio tuners and computers. 


“http:ladvocacy.concordia.ca/nativel 
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Life was harsh for some Natives 
before colonization. Even with the 
technologies commercially imposed 
upon us, life still is. In Canada the 
groups with the highest suicide rates 
are found within Native territory. 
Average income is less than half that of 
the rest of Canada. Life in a Native 
community includes poverty, violence, 
substance abuse, suicide, apathy and 
anomie. On the flip side, there are peo- 
ple in Native communities who are 
educated, own successful businesses, 
are interesting, beautiful, wise and 
righteous. It is not all negative! Some 
still have contacts to their cultural her- 
itage, but for many today it is an elabo- 
rate process regaining these ties, while 
there are some lucky ones whose fami- 
lies have been less affected by accul- 
turation. 

We are all united today by the fact 
that we operate within a capitalistic, 
politicized and industrialized world, 
and that we have to find ourselves 
within both our ages old culture and the 
contemporary state of affairs. It used to 
be government policy to suppress man- 
ifestations of Native culture. 
Reservation life did not prepare the 
Native population for the hectic pace of 
an increasingly urbanized existence. 
Our families were put through an inad- 
equate educational system, where links 
to both our own culture and Euro- 
American culture were ridiculously 
atrophied. We have to deal with inter- 
generational trauma, an exhausting and 
very real situation that, if not witnessed 
or experienced first hand, can be hard 
to understand. 

All in all though, Native peoples are 
on the rise. Increasingly, there are peo- 
ple working towards their formal edu- 
cation. This will permit us to better 
deal with society as a whole, and to 
increase our influence and wealth. We 
are finding ways to heal our wounds, 
and face our troubles firmly and steadi- 
ly. We have the highest birth rate in 
Canada. We are regaining the links to 
our cultures, which for generations 
have been ignored. This is what makes 
it so exciting for me to be Native today- 
to witness our consolidation and to see 
that Native people are on the rise.:* 


— 


by Anna Alexander 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


elebration, in its manifold tidings of 
laughter and joy, is at once an exulta- 
tion of the moment and a communion 
with our “others.” 
The Simone de Beauvoir Institute, Concordia’s 
unique, “internationally known and pioneering” women’s 
studies center, finds Winter 1999 the perfect season to cele- 
brate diversity-in-difference as we prepare ourselves to cele- 
brate the moment otherwise. 

“One of the most exciting experiments in education today,” 
the Simone de Beauvoir not only strives to serve the diversity 
of our differences, it does so under the auspices of a “name.” 
Through our contiguous and continuous relation with “Simone 
de Beauvoir,” the Institute, a college brought to Concordia 
University to provide a foundation in the teaching in, and 
research of Women’s Studies, has been, in its theory and in its 
practice, consistently addressing the heteronomy of sexual 
identity and difference. 

It is thus with great pride that we from/at Concordia’s 
women’s studies Institute, join The Bridge to celebrate the 
premises upon which we build this contact with plurality and 
community (the many). Uniting celebrations of 20 years of 
Women’s Studies with 50 years of “modern” feminism, the 
Institute commemorates a theoretical project which was inau- 
gurated, in 1949, with the publication of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
groundbreaking book, The Second Sex. 

At a time when the impact of modern feminism on twenti- 
eth century social life is undeniable, when feminism and 
Women’s Studies are increasingly absorbed into the modern 
Academy, The Second Sex emerges by all accounts as its 
founding document as all over the world scholars are joining to 
express their admiration for her work. It so happens that at this 
commemorative time, Beauvoir’s revolutionary feminist tome, 
translated into all of 121 languages (!), is associated not only 
with the emergence of a discourse on gender, but with the 
hybridity of women’s experiences of identity, sexuality and the 
body. 

As scholars are now beginning to discover, the name 
“Beauvoir” represents above all else the unequivocal ground 
for an openness to the presence of diversity, embodying the 
multiplicity of positions, experiences, situations, histories, and 
lived experiences particular to women. This is also an open- 
ness to the inherence of diversity in all our classifications of 
identity: gender, race, class, sexuality, ethnicity, ability, age, 
yield also to size, feeling, history, biography, memory...and to 
a whole host of inappropriate(d) “others.” 

Riding a “Third Wave” of feminist theory, Beauvoir’s lega- 
cy today tells us more than something about the category of 
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Photograph by Christian Fleury 


women; it tells us 
about the differ- 
ences, diversities, 
deviancies, devia- 
tions and discrep- 
ancies of situation 
amongst ““women;” 
it tells us some- 
thing not only 
about living in the 
world of others, but that, happily, the world is the others. For 
Beauvoir, “others” does not necessarily sum up a foreign or 
hostile force, but a connective tissue to ourselves. “The Other 
is multiple,” she writes, and “on the basis of this new questions 
arise.” Through a series of contested turns in the history of 
modern feminism, this important insight presents the ground 
for the theoretical project of feminism as we know it today. 

An invaluable tool for articulating the diversity of our situ- 
ations, Beauvoir’s legacy of location is especially instructive. 

What is of special interest to us at Concordia’s polyvalent 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute is a heartfelt exultation of the 
place that our namesake assigns to the treatment of diversity. 
When at the Institute we celebrate, the diversity of Beauvoir’s 
heritage “in-situation,” we are reminded that it is not only the 
rigor and abstraction of her thought that made The Second Sex 
so influential, but also the attention that she gave to the vul- 
nerability of systemic principles to the example, the instance, 
the particular situation: the singular, the queer, the monstrous, 
the banal. 

This means that for us at the Institute, celebrating Simone 
de Beauvoir is celebrating 20 years of women’s studies 
through a shared place in time. In these years, Annexe MU at 
2170 Bishop has given us a “place” built upon the tracks of a 
plurality of others: subaltern communities (the traders of sex 
and sexuality that memorialize our premises), the hybridity of 
the women’s movement in Québec, the heterogeneity of our 
shared identities and experiences. 

Read the special double issue of Concordia’s 
French/English annual publication Revue Institut Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute Review, “Heritage In-Situ” (vols. 18/19) for 
details. This forthcoming issue, guest edited by Anna 
Alexander, has been generously assisted through financial con- 
tributions from the following units at Concordia University: 
Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics, 
Department of Religion, Département d’Etudes frangaises, 
Advocacy and Support Services, Concordia Part-Time Faculty 
Association, and, the Dean’s Office Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 


Anna Alexander 
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by Letty Matteo 
Communications Coordinator 
Engineering and Computer Science 


prime example of the talented engineers we attract to 

the Faculty. Currently pursuing a Master of Applied 
Science (MASc) in Electrical Engineering at Concordia 
University as a part-time student, Vladimir is employed at 
EMS Technologies Canada Inc. (formerly known as SPAR 
Aerospace Ltd.). 

His recent area of interest is digital communications. At the 
moment, he is working on products dealing with the multime- 
dia applications of digital communications using satellite links. 
As such, his studies at Concordia in courses dealing with infor- 
mation theory, digital communication, error control coding and 
digital signal processing are directly related and highly rele- 
vant to his work. Vladimir remarks “Concordia has provided 
me the opportunity to continue my studies, since the graduate 
courses are offered at night. I have already had the chance to 
directly apply the theory learned at school to my work. I have 
been working on communications-related products for only the 
last two years, hence the reason for returning to school.” 


V ladimir Glavac and his work for the Canadarm are a 


“Concordia has provided 
me the opportunity to 
continue my studies, since 
the graduate courses are 
offered at night. | have 
already had the chance to 
directly apply the theory 
learned at school to my 
work....” 


Prior to his last project, Vladimir’s work was in the area of 
robotics, more specifically, the design of electronic systems for 


robotic applications. Thus far, his most rewarding accomplish- 
ment has literally skyrocketed to space. Vladimir was heavily 
involved in the Servo Power Amplifier (SPA) Redesign project. 

This code name may not sound familiar, but the Servo 
Power Amplifiers are the electronic units (black boxes) that are 
used to drive the motors in the Shuttle Remote Manipulator 
System, more colloquially known as the Canadarm, on the 
Space Shuttle Endeavour. 

This project has since been completed and all four 
Canadarms have been retrofitted. One of the reasons for the 
upgrade of the SPAs was to provide the arm with the capabili- 
ty of handling larger loads and more massive objects, similar 
to those expected for the assembly of the International Space 
Station. Vladimir witnessed his long hours of work and dedi- 
cation finally materialize during the STS-88 mission into orbit 
on December 6, 1998. 


Courtesy of Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science and EMS Technologies 


Vladimir Glavac and the Canadarm 


On this mission, the new SPAs were used to perform a 
Space Station assembly. The crew of the space shuttle 
Endeavour attached the US-built Unity module to the Russian- 
built Zarya control module, the first element of the 
International Space Station. Weighing 20,000 kilograms, Zarya 
is the most massive object ever moved by the shuttle’s robot 
arm, which surpasses the weight of the Compton Gamma Ray 
Observatory satellite, launched by the shuttle in the beginning 
of the 1990s, by several thousand kilograms. More recently, 
Canada’s own Julie Payette on the STS-96 mission also used 
this upgraded Canadarm. 

“Attracting experienced engineers like Vladimir demon- 
strates Concordia’s success in providing its students with ‘real 
education for the real world’, explains Dr. Reza Soleymani, 
Vladimir’s academic supervisor at Concordia. ““ Vlad is a good 
example of engineers who choose Concordia because of our 
commitment to provide our students with the engineering edu- 
cation relevant to industry’s needs. These graduate students go 
on to become invaluable assets to their companies and that is 
what is acknowledged by the industry through their continued 
support of our teaching and research endeavours. 
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Letty Matteo 
Communications Coordinator 
Engineering and Computer Science 


ik past September, Quebec uni- 
versities made headlines when 
news came out of an upward 
swing in student enrolment. Suffice it to 
say Concordia University is experiencing 
its fair share of what has been explained 
as the beginning of an emerging trend for 
the new millennium. 

Although Concordia has witnessed an 
overall increase of 5% in student regis- 
tration, bringing full and part-time enrol- 
ment to the 25,000 mark, the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science 
boasts the largest increase. Concordia’s 
Registrar, Lynne Prendergast, in a 
Wednesday September 1, 1999 Gazette 
interview, explained that overall under- 
graduate enrolment in engineering and 
computer science programmes, including 
returning students is up 15% over last 
year, with a 17% hike in new admissions. 

With the arrival of Dean Nabil Esmail 
to the Faculty over two years ago came 
serious intentions to listen to the 
demands of the private and public sec- 
tors. Concerns over a lack of qualified 
engineers and computer scientists in 
Quebec and Canada had industry and 
government officials worried about the 
urgent need to fill the gap for high-tech 
experts. 

At that point, the Faculty showed a 
knack for perfect timing. It embarked on 
a plan to double 1996/1997 undergradu- 
ate enrolment numbers, specifically in 
Information Technology (IT) by the 
2000/2001 academic year and attain the 
maximum planned capacity by 
2002/2003, at a level 123% higher than 
1996/1997. This plan coincides with its 
ongoing mission to promote excellence 
in teaching by offering the latest in acad- 
emia and research, through technologi- 
cally advanced facilities. 

Staying abreast of technological 
advances and ensuring compatibility 
with newer technologies is a factor that 
society grapples with on a daily basis. 


Today more students realize the mar- 
ketability of technologically adept gradu- 
ates, and therefore, are looking to gain 
practical knowledge and training in fields 
that are up and coming and in high 
demand. For the 1998/1999 academic 
year, the Faculty actually doubled its 
enrolment in the computer science grad- 
uate programme, a sure sign of how pop- 
ular Concordia’s hi-tech programmes 
have become. The latest Gazette head- 
lines reading “Students flock to high-tech 
courses” clearly reinforces this fact. 
Therefore, universities must listen to 
what industry requires in terms of highly 
skilled, specialized manpower and get 
the necessary support from government 
to produce these qualified professionals. 

The Faculty did more than listen to 
industrial and governmental concerns. It 
delivered. Concordia University has 
introduced the widest range of under- 
graduate programme options in 
Information Technology in Canada: 
Computer Engineering (Systems 
Hardware and Systems Software), 
Electrical Engineering (Electronics/ 
Systems and Telecommunications), 
Computer Science and _ Software 
Engineering. 


Concordia University 
has introduced the 
widest range of under- 
graduate programme 
options in Information 
Technology in Canada 


Being the only university in Canada to 
offer a Telecommunications option and 
to graduate accredited Software 
Engineers in Spring 2002, proves that the 
Faculty has taken its responsibility to fur- 
ther strengthen its position as a pioneer in 
information technology very seriously. 

Concordia University has experienced 
the most impressive increases in IT of all 
Quebec universities. The enrolment fig- 
ures are evidence that the Faculty is 
headed on the right track. The numbers 
show that since the upgrading of cur- 
riculum, specifically Information 
Technology programmes, undergraduate 
enrolment has been steadily climbing 
from 1995/1996 to the present. 


a1 


To date, the Faculty has achieved 75% 
of its objective to double 1996/1997 
undergraduate enrolment in Information 
Technology. This information reveals 
that the Faculty is on its way to meeting 
its ultimate goal to reach a level of 
approximately 2000 students registered 
in IT programmes alone. 

This increase is having a ripple effect 
on Faculty-wide enrolment figures. The 
initial intention has now expanded to also 
aim for the doubling of the entire student 
population in engineering and computer 
science. The general overhaul of curricu- 
lum throughout the Faculty has caused it 
to grow by 80% since the 1996/1997 aca- 
demic year. 

The construction of the new engineer- 
ing building scheduled to open for Fall 
2002, is a result of the need to accommo- 
date the influx of students in Information 
Technology. 

Concordia University is breaking new 
grounds, providing accessible education 
in a community-oriented environment, 
marketable qualities not all universities 
possess. Only 25 years in the making, 
Concordia is truly building a solid repu- 
tation as the learning hub of Montreal 
which, as our slogan states, provides stu- 
dents with a “real education for the real 
world.” 

Dr. Jack Lightstone, Provost and Vice 
Rector Research, elaborates, “The 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer 
Science provides an excellent example 
of what Concordia means when it asserts 
that a key aspect of its mission is to 
be responsive to the real needs of its 
students and its host society. 
Responsiveness requires that we be 
pro-active in defining and addressing 
needs and that is what the Faculty has 
done, and, I am confident, will continue 
to do.” # 
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n September 1, 1999, the International Institute of 
‘e) Telecommunications (IIT) officially launched its $12 

million training centre to Montreal’s high-tech com- 
munity. This new opening could not be happening at a better 
time, seeing that Montreal has built a reputation for attracting 
high-tech business to what many in the financial sector still 
considered to be a sluggish Quebec economy. The creation of 
IIT was spurred by telecommunications specialists in the city 
who believed that the gap between the supply and demand for 
highly skilled, technology-driven engineers was indeed a seri- 
ous problem which needed rectification. IIT’s mission is to 
meet industry’s need for specialized future graduates in 
telecommunications and to provide ongoing training to engi- 
neers who must apply the latest state-of-the-art developments 
in their day-to-day operations. Currently, Quebec universities 
are under-producing the required amount of specialized gradu- 
ates for the telecommunications field. As one of the first uni- 
versities to join the consortium of telecommunications compa- 
nies, Concordia University’s Faculty of Engineering and 


There is no better way for 
students to practice what the 
have learned in the traditiona 
classroom environment than 
to actually experience it in a 
real-life environment. 


Computer Science was heavily involved in the preliminary 
stages of setting up IIT and determining its plan of action. As 
a matter of fact, the Faculty is so in tune with the fast-paced 
changes in technology that this fall it upgraded its own cur- 
riculum to introduce the first telecommunications programme 
in Canada. Dr. Nabil Esmail, Dean of the Faculty, believes that 
“our collaboration with representatives of the Canadian 
telecommunications industry has become a model for success- 
ful university-industry co-operation in education.” On October 
4th, the Institute opened its doors to the first 150 electrical 
engineering students, earmarked for graduation in Spring 
2000. Equipped with highly qualified teachers, this $7 million, 
cutting-edge telecommunications laboratory connects voice, 
Internet and cable technologies into one practical facility. A 


ee 


$12 million 


photo is courtesy of FORCES Magazine. 


Christine Gagnon 

financial participation equaling $2.2 million in cash and $5.6 
million in equipment and services comes from a consortium of 
companies including Bell Canada, Bell Mobilité, Ericsson Inc., 
Téléglobe, Nortel Networks, Groupe Vidéotron, Newbridge 
Networks, Microcell Telecommunications and Hewlett 
Packard. Meanwhile, the Quebec government will be doing its 
part by contributing the remaining $4.2 million. 

“There is no better way for students to practice what they 
have learned in the traditional classroom environment than to 
actually experience it in a real-life environment. This opportu- 
nity will help students see for themselves the usefulness of 
their theoretical knowledge,” explains Christine Gagnon, 
President and Chief Executive Officer of IIT. Meanwhile, the 
high-tech domain is very excited over the set up of the 
telecommunications training centre. Engineers will finally 
have access to a comprehensive training facility, where they 
can fine tune their skills as required. Furthermore, industry and 
government alike expect their investments to help alleviate the 
strain of the current brain drain on Quebec’s economy. 

Dr. Charles Giguére, Chair of the Faculty’s Department of 
Electrical and Computer Engineering has similar expectations. 
“The demand for telecommunications people is extraordinary. 
The realization of the Institute’s objectives will lead to an 
increased number of qualified engineers, as well as a greater 
ability to retain those now here. This includes our most pre- 
cious resource, university faculty members.” *# 
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Tis the holiday season and 
GSA’S eye-tatching T-Shirts 
make great gifts. 


$15.00 each 
in grey & white 


Proceeds go to 
funding 
graduate 
fellowships 


Call 848-7900 or E-mail us: gsa@atcor.concordia.ca 
or 
Come visit us at the grad house 
2030 Mackay Street 
You will be surprised at what we have to offer... 


Hurry, t-shirts are going fast! 
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Message 
from CUPA 


to All New Psychology Students 


” by Guillaume Bourassa 


What exactly is CUPA and what is our role? 


he Concordia University Psychology Association 
(CUPA) is run by a group of undergraduate psychology 


students whose main objective is to help psychology 
students in any and every way. The responsibilities of the 
Association include acting as representatives for Psychology 
students when dealing with faculty, organizing social and aca- 
demic activities and creating opportunities for students to meet 
each other. The Association has weekly meetings where deci- 
sions, plans and organization of upcoming events take place. 
Needless to say, you are always welcome to join these meet- 
ings to see what we are doing, lend a helping hand, or just to 
pass by to say hello. Keep in mind that by being a psychology 
student, you automatically are a member and your opinion is 
definitely what matters. 

Some of our academic activities include tours of psycho- 
logical institutions, such as the Pinel Institute, the Douglas 
Hospital and the Montreal Neurological Institute. The tours 
usually include a general overview of the Hospital or Institute, 
volunteering opportunities, speakers, etc. In addition to these 
events, we will also organize a Career Day where different 
fields of psychology and different options in each field will be 


presented by professors and practicing psychologists. 

Here are some of the other services we provide: This year, 
for the first time, we will attempt to build up a list of voluntary 
tutors in order to help new students that are having academic 
difficulty. If you are interested in volunteering, please contact 
us. A basic information e-mail list will also be started, along 
with a list of individuals who would like to volunteer as sub- 
jects for experiments. These are for experiments that you your- 
self will one day be conducting, so volunteer and see what it is 
like to be the subject. 

We would like to have more social activities, including a 
Valentine’s party, an end-of-the-semester party, along will a 
few inter-university activities and workshops—just to remind 
everyone that all work and no play is never a good idea. 

As you can see, this year you will be provided with all the 
necessary tools to further your education. CUPA is the place 
for psychology students to go to get all the answers to those 
questions lingering in the back of your mind. Hopefully, we 
can show you quite clearly what your options are with a 
Bachelor’s degree in psychology. 


VERY IMPORTANT MESSAGE: 

All new Psychology students for the year 1999-2000, which 
means all who entered in September 1999 and all who will 
come in January 2000, are invited to come to the first official 
Psychology Department “Frosh / Initiation” held in five years. 
This will be on Thursday, January 6, 2000 at 3:00 p.m. @ THE 
HIVE (which is on the Loyola campus on top of the Cafeteria). 
This is a chance for you to meet, in a more relaxed setting, the 
people you will be sitting next to for the next three years. 
Please, we ask that you use your common sense and not come 
with your car for obvious reasons. We hope you will enjoy 
your stay at Concordia University. For all comments and any 
suggestions or questions, please drop by the office anytime 
(PY-131-1), or call us at 848-7968. You may also contact us via 
e-mail at:: concordiapsychology@ hotmail.com 


1. Name: Jian Shen 
Country: China 
Programme: lst year undergraduate, Commerce and 
Administration, major International Business. 
Comment: Teachers are very kind and willing to help 
students. Concordia is a good place to study. I like it a lot. 

e 

2. Name: Usas Seang 
Country: Cambodia 
Programme: 2nd. Year undergraduate, Engineering and 
Computer Science, major Computer Engineering. 
Comment: Although there are 26,000 students at 
Concordia, we always bump into people that we know! 
And don’t forget to check out the [sO—they are always 
helpful, and they do it with a smile! 
(OK, Usas, lunch for you too) 

5 

3. Name: Akiko Yoshioka 
Country: Japan 
Programme: 3rd. Year undergraduate, Arts and Science, 
major Etudes Francaises, Lang. et Lit. 


This silhouette refers to the cover photo: the biographies of the 
numbered individuals are to the left. 
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GSA Sets Up 
» Advisory Group 
on Health & 


Dental Plan 


advisory committee to examine the GSA Health & 

Dental Plan. The committee will be chaired by Keith 
Pruden, coordinator of Students Affairs in the Dean of Students 
office and a graduate student himself. 

The other members of the committee are: Marie Berryman 
(Office of the Ombudsman) and graduate student; Kathy 
Hedrich (Students Accounts); Jim Jans, Vice-Dean 
(Academic), School of Graduate Studies; Angie Siano, clinical 
coordinator of Health Services; Marcel Belanger, president, 
Commerce Graduate Students Association; and Hosam 
Salman, graduate student in the School for Building Studies. 

The committee will listen to the complaints and suggestions 


Bi: he Graduate Students Association (GSA) has struck an 


of graduate students. They will examine all aspects of the plan 
and forward its findings to the GSA Council. GSA president 
Colin Dennis says the advisory committee was not set up 
because of student complaints about the plan. 

“Every year since the plan’s inception the GSA has had an 
average of 35 to 40 students, who call or come into our office 
to opt out of the plan,” he said. “But don’t forget that there are 
2500 students in the plan.” Dennis said a survey of graduate 
students done for ASEQ found that graduate students were 
generally satisfied with the plan. 

All graduate students are automatically enrolled in the plan 
but those already in other plans may opt out during specific 
periods. Each year about 20 students with no alternative med- 
ical and dental coverage try to opt out. One student, who had 
threatened legal action against Dennis, was the focus of an arti- 
cle in the Link. 

After consulting with the Alliance pour la Santé Etudiante 
au Québec (ASEQ), the GSA decided to opt the student out. 
But Dennis points out that contrary to the view of the Link, no 
precedent was set. Every year the GSA opts out a few students 
on purely humanitarian grounds from time to time with the 
money coming out of the GSA’s funds, he said. 

“Tt is important that the GSA responds fairly and respectful- 
ly to all requests.” 

The GSA was mandated by a student referendum to provide 
a group health plan for graduate students in the faculties of arts 
& science and engineering. Commerce graduate students had 
their own referendum last year and joined the GSA Health & 
Dental Plan in January. The referendum outlined the circum- 
stances (having equivalent insurance coverage) under which 
the fee could be refunded to students. * 


From Left to Right Dr. Claude Bedard - Dean of School of Graduate Studies, Dr. Rosemary Hale - Associate Dean of Graduate Studies 
Martin Kapustinayk - VP Services GSA, Colin Dennis - President GSA, Dr. Fred Lowy - Rector & Vice Chancellor, Tod Kippin - VP External GSA 
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BLACK 
COMMUNITY 
INITIATIVE 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


he University embarked on The Black Community 
Initiative in the fall of 1997, as part of a two-year pilot pro- 

ject on Multiculturalism and Issues of Equity. Through the 
Initiative, Concordia sought to initiate and coordinate under- 
graduate and graduate efforts to recruit, retain and graduate 
students from the Black Community in Montreal. The Black 
Community Initiative was an opportunity for Concordia to 
work with its Black faculty and staff, its Black student associ- 
ations and with Black Community organizations, to identify 
and eradicate the biases, practices and conventions which oper- 
ate against the recruitment, retention and graduation of Black 
students. It would do this while contributing to a foundation of 
support and leadership that will increase the participation of 
students from the Black Community in higher education. 

In year one: 

¢ We began the building of internal and external networks and 
working partnerships with the four faculties, the School of 
Graduate Studies, the Office of the Registrar, Advocacy and 
Support Services, Counselling and Development, Financial 
Aid and Awards Office, Black faculty and staff, Black student 
associations and Black Community Associations; 

e We developed a strategic plan that lends itself to regular 
review and revision in order to meet and reflect the needs of 
both the Black Community and the University; 

¢ We developed a brochure and poster as part of our marketing 
strategy to promote Concordia within the Black Community; 

¢ We networked with Black faculty and staff to create a list of 
resource persons to provide academic support to current and 
potential Black students on a referral case by case basis; 

¢ We collaborated with the School of Graduate Studies to sim- 
plify the applications process, making it more user-friendly 
and accessible. 

In year two: 


¢ We built on the solid foundation established in year one by 
further developing the internal and external networks; 

* We increased the opportunities for personal mentoring and 
advising for Black students by further developing the list of 
resource persons to include faculty and staff from the wider 
Concordia community; 

¢ We provided information about Concordia’s programmes and 
services to current and potential students through tours, work- 
shops and networking sessions with faculty and staff; 


| RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend: | 
That the Black Community taltative ae pie 


continued on page 27 
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continued from page 26 

*In several cases resource persons counselled and referred 
potential students to a variety of programmes including the 
Mature Student programme. 

* We developed and installed “Concordia Corners” at several 
Black Community Associations where prospective students 
could access information about Concordia. 

¢ We developed and launched a website to promote the Black 
Community Initiative and Concordia. In addition to the infor- 
mation on programmes and student services, the website 
included the locations of “Concordia Corners”, the 
Resource List of faculty and staff, a list of scholarships avail- 
able to Black students, and links to all the relevant University 
home pages. We also promoted the initiative using the 
internal print media: The Thursday Report and The Bridge, as 
well as The Community Contact, which serves the Black and 
Caribbean Community. 

* We met with resource persons from the Office of the 
Registrar, to provide information about the Initiative to Black 
students through application fairs, workshops and information 
sessions at high schools and CEGEPs as well as Black 
Community Associations and churches. 

¢ We worked with the School of Graduate Studies through the 
Graduate Applications Committee to improve the applications 
process. Our major recommendations were adopted and will be 
featured in the newly redesigned Graduate Application 
Package. Some of these recommendations included: broaden- 
ing and restructuring the section on “Referees” to make it more 
relevant to referees other than professors, and inviting referees 
to highlight in their narrative statement pertinent information 
about the applicant that the application form does not address. 

¢ We increased information on sources and opportunities 


photograph by Christian Fleury 
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for financial support to Black students. We liaised with the 
Office of Financial Aid and Awards and the Office of Graduate 
Awards to supply information on the various forms of financial 
aid and awards available. We worked with Black faculty 
and staff and the various Black student associations to promote 
scholarship and bursary programmes and to find suitable 
applicants. We worked with Black Community Associations 
to secure and coordinate information about their various 
scholarships and we provided the information to Black stu- 
dents. 

* We met with and received excellent operational support from: 


Concordia’s Faculties, Departments, Student 

Services and Media 

¢ The Advisory Committee on Multiculturalism and Issues of 
Equity 

¢ The School of Graduate Studies 

¢ Resource Persons (core group of faculty and staff) 

¢ Office of the Registrar 

e Advocacy and Support Services 

¢ Counselling and Development 

e Financial Aid and Awards 

e The New Student Programme 

¢ The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 

¢ The Thursday Report 

¢ The Bridge 


Black Student Associations 
¢ The Caribbean Student’s Union 
¢ The African Students Association 
¢ Railliement Etudiants Haiti-Canada 
continued on page 28 


(from left to right) Dave McKenzie, Co-ordinator of the Black Initiative Project, Ann Kerby, Director of Advocacy and 
Support Services, Dr. Donald Boisvert, Dean of Students. 
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continued from page 27 The two-year Black Community Initiative “pilot 
Black Community Associations, project” demonstrated that: 

Churches and Media + The need is there! 

¢ Ethiopian Community Association e The timing is right! 


e Black Studies Centre 
¢ Quebec Board of Black Educators 


¢ Céte des Neiges Black Community Association 
¢ Notre-Dame-de-Grace Black Community Association 


e Jamaica Association 


¢ West Island Black Community Association 
¢ South Shore Black Community Association 


¢ Lasalle Black Community Association 
¢ Black Star Project 

¢ Union United Church 

¢ Community Contact 


Concordia’s Hockey 
Successful Women’s University 
Team in North America 


by Catherine Grace 


thletic Management magazine named the Concordia 
University women’s hockey programme the most suc- 
cessful women’s university team in North America in 


its October/November issue. 

Under the direction of head 
coach Les Lawton and assis- 
tant coach Julie Healy, the 
Stingers enjoyed another stel- 
lar season in 1998-’99, finish- 
ing first in their Quebec con- 
ference with a 13-0-1 record 
and posting a 26-4-2 overall 
record. The Stingers also won 
their second consecutive 
Canadian Interuniversity 
Athletic Union (CIAU) 
national championship with a 
2-0 victory over the Alberta 
Pandas. 

Other season highlights 
included winning _ three 
tournaments, including the 
University of New Hampshire 
Border Battle, which featured 
the top four women’s hockey 
teams in North America. 

The Stingers were led once 
again by right wing Corinne 


Most 


¢ Concordia has the right message! 

However, in order for this initiative to realize its true poten- 
tial, it must be housed in a permanent centralized area of the 
University, for example, in an Enrollment Management Office 
or in the Office of the Registrar, which currently administers 
recruitment activities. In doing so it must receive the necessary 
commitment and resources from the University. It simply can- 
not be sustained within its current infrastructure as a pilot pro- 
ject within Advocacy and Support Services. The university 
must build on the momentum that we have established and 
ensure that the hopes of the internal and external Black 
Community are not dashed.s# 


player in the CIAU. She scored 66 points 
in 31 games. She was the leading scorer 
in the QSSF and once again named its 
most valuable player. In May, she was 
named the top female athlete in the 
CIAU, accepting the prestigious Howard 
Award. 

Five years ago, Athletic Management 


began the Atalanta Awards programme to honour and publicize 
institutions that are working hard to achieve gender equity. The 
categories recognized are: successful teams, new sports, role 


models and support programmes. 


photograph provided by Recreation and Athletics 


The Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU) national champions 
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Roberts’ Rules 
of Computer Order 


¥® You will never have an extra blank 
disk. 


YB If you do bring along a blank disk, 
you won't need it. 


Y@j If you don’t bring along a blank 
disk, it will be the only available 
Opportunity to obtain a copy of a 
hitherto unattainable, and uniquely 
appropriate programme. 


YP) If someone else is watching while 
you are doing anything on the 
computer, anything at all, it will 
screw up (that’s a technical term). 


YB The percentage chances of screw- 
ing up increase in direct propor- 
tion to the size of your audience. 

¥@) No matter how simple it seems to 
you, your explanation will be more 
than they want to know. 


¥8} You will amaze yourself at how 
much you know. 


Definitions for the Year 2000 


Blamestorming: Sitting around in a group, 
discussing why a deadline was missed or a 
project failed, and who was responsible. 


Cube Farm: An office filled with cubicles. 


Prairie Dogging: When someone yells or 
drops something loudly in a cube farm, and 

people’s heads pop up over the walls to see 
what's going on. 


Mouse Potato: The on-line, wired genera- 
tion’s answer to the couch potato. 


Stress Puppy:A person who seems to 
thrive on being stressed out and whiny. 


Tourists: People who take training classes 
just to get a vacation from their jobs. “We 
had three serious students in the class; the 
rest were just tourists.” 


Treeware: Hacker slang for documentation 
or other printed material. 


Xerox Subsidy: Euphemism for swiping 
free photocopies from one’s workplace. 


“®} You will amaze your mother at 
how much you know about com- 
puters. 


YB You will always have one disk 
envelope too few. Or too many. 


“@) The only pieces of data you will 
ever lose are the ones you were 
going to save just as soon as you 
finished typing a couple more 
lines. 


¥@) The update of your programme 
will use the keys for some- 
thing entirely different in this 
version than it did when you first 
learned it. 


¥® You will not understand it the first 
time you read it in the manual. 


¥®} You will understand it better the 
next time you read the manual. 
For no discernible reason. 


¥@) When you are late for an inter- 
view and need a last minute copy 
of your resume you printer will go 
down. It will always go down. It 


Alpha Geek: The most knowledgeable, 


technically proficient person in an office or 
work group. 


Chips & Salsa: Chips = hardware, Salsa = 
software. “Well, first we gotta figure out if 
the problem’s in your chips or your salsa. 


Irritainment: Entertainment and media 
spectacles that are annoying but you find 
yourself unable to stop watching them. The 
OJ. trials were a prime example. Bill 
Clinton’s video Grand Jury testimony is 
another. 


Percussive Maintenance: The fine art of 
whacking the heck out of an electronic 
device to get it to work again. 


Uninstalled: Euphemism for being fired. 
Heard on the voice-mail of a vice-president 
at a downsizing computer firm: ‘You have 
reached the number of an Uninstalled Vice- 
President. Please dial our main number and 
ask the operator for assistance. *(Synonym: 
Decruitment) 


CLM: Career Limiting Move: Used 
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doesn’t care. Nowhere in your | 
repair manual will it ever tell you 
what you really need to do— 
which is to turn the darn thing off 
and get yourself a cup of tea. 


¥®}) You will never know what a user 
file is. 


¥®) The price of anything you buy will 
stay the same until the actual 
impact of your money on the bot- 
tom of the cash drawer, at which 
time it will automatically re-list 
itself in next Thursday’s paper at 
30% less. 


Y@ Staring at the screen for 97 con- 
tinuous minutes will not necessari- 
ly reveal to you the secret location 
of any colon that should have been 
typed in as a semi. Or vice versa. 


Y@ It will always seem like your friend 
got a better deal. 


Y@ The 800 number will be busy. 
Off the Net 


among microserfs to describe ill-advised 
activity. Trashing your boss while he or she 
is within earshot is a serious CLM. 


Dilberted: To be exploited and oppressed 
by your boss. Derived from the experiences 
of Dilbert, the geek-in-hell comic strip char- 
acter. ‘I’ve been dilberted again. The old 
man revised the specs for the fourth time 
this week.” 


404: Someone who's clueless. From the 
World Wide Web error message “404 Not 
Found,” meaning that the requested docu- 
ment could not be located. “Don’t bother 
asking him...he’s 404.” 


Generica: Features of the North 
American landscape that are exactly the 
same no matter where’ one is, such as fast 
food joints, strip malls, subdivisions. Used as 
in “We were so lost in generica that | for- 
got what city we were in.” 


Ohnosecond: That minuscule fraction 
of time in which you realize that you've 
just made a BIG mistake. f 
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_ DIA/DSA 25 Years 1974-1999 _ 


li 
: Concordia University 
| 


Faculty of Commerce and Administration 


| ote & Cultural Affairs-Health Care Organizations~Community Services-Sport & Piness » Ongar 
: Public & Para-public 


INFORMATION: SESSIONS. 
WINTER & SPRING 2000. 


Ail prospective students are welcome to attend and meet the Director 


, who will talk about the DIA/DSA and answer ae Ruerdons. 


Day 
‘Thursdays ~ 


time... 
6 00 p.m. to 7: 00 p.m. 
Dates 
ical: 13, February 6 ue 6, May Mi, ins 8, duped 20 (Testy) 
‘Place 


Faculty of Commerce and idriniseation : 
- 1550 de Maisonn: ve West a 
Room GM 403-2, 4th Floor - 

_ (Metro Station: Guy Concordia) 
RSVP: Telephone: (514) 848-2718 
E-mail: diadsa@vax2. concordia.ca 


VISIT OUR WEB SITES — 
hetp: /Ieww-commerce. concordia.ca/dia. han 


http: ey Ns: concordia.ca/diasa htm 


— 


The Bridge, 


by Alex Boutros 
his conference will provide an open forum to explore 
a variety of topics in order to enhance the understand- 
ing of the multiple intercultural relationships and 
experiences which exist within the university community. 
Among the keynote speakers, Carl E. James will be joining us 
from York University. Both in his teaching and his research 
Carl James explores issues of equity in relation to race, class 
and gender, anti-racism education and urban education. 
Professor James will be speaking about the experiences of 
marginalized students within universities and colleges, par- 
ticularly in an era of equity talk. He is particularly interested 
in discussing how postsecondary institutions accommodate 
diversity, conceptualise equity and promote merit. Carl 
James is the author and editor of several texts including 


The School of Graduate Studies 


in conjunction with 
the Black Community Initiative 
and 
the Centre for Native Education 


will be hosting 


Intercultural Experiences 
in the University 


From january gath to 28th, 2000 
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Seeing Ourselves: Exploring Race, Ethnicity and Culture and 
Talking About Difference: Encounters in Culture, Language 
and Identity. 

Also joining the conference will be Marlene Jennings, 
M.P. from NDG/Lachine. Marlene Jennings will be speaking 
on multiculturalism in politics. 

In addition, the conference will include workshops on 
teaching and diversity, and inclusive curriculum; panels 
exploring issues of bloodlines, hybridity, and the place of oral 
traditions in the academy; and a variety of seminars and guest 
lecturers. Admission to conference events is free and open to 
the public. 

All are welcome to Dialogue and Diversity: Intercultural 
Experiences in the University. Look for posters in your 
department. * 


Need Money to Study!? 


Finding it hard to balance your budget and your books? 


Looking for a part-time job on campus? 


Interested in turning good marks into ? 


Financial Aid & Awards 


What can we do for you? We can help you reach your academic 
goals by offering you information on financial assistance 
available to you through: 


# Government Loans & Bursaries 

= Financial Aid Officers available for consultation 

e Tuition deferrals & Bookstore lines-of-credit for 
students on student aid. 

sr Temporary advances available for emergencies 

= Work-Study for full-time students 

= Undergraduate Scholarships & Awards 

= Capital Campaign Fee exemption & Administrative 
Fee Bursary programs 


For more information visit our 
offices at: 
Financial Aid & Awards 
Sir George Williams Campus 
Library Building 
Room LB-085 
© Tel.: (514) 848-3507 
tai Fax.: (514) 848-3508 
Student geypage@: hitp://financialaid.concordia.ca 
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